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HE next issue of Aeranic Studio 
will be a combination of July and 
August, last 
plan. As this is the dull season 
and many of the thing's 
published at this time are wasted, 
we will make a special effort to 
vive an interesting number. in 
July-August, just before the re 
opening of the busy season, and 
with the September number we are planning many new 
and interesting features, appealing especially to students 
and teachers who wish to improve the quality of their work. 
In the meanwhile we are looking forward with interest to 
the competition for new subscribers, and trust that a large 


following’ year's 


oo0d 











number of our readers will get to work, as every new sub- 
scriber means a step toward enlargement and improvement 
of Keranive Studio. The cash prices announced elsewhere 
will be of special value to those who wish to study, with a 
vood teacher or who need to enlarge their stock of china and 
colors. We have some especially fine color studies being: 
made for the fall season. 
x 6K 
THE ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT OF AN IDEA 
(CONTINUED 
Henrietta B. Paist. Assistant Editor. 

Hick is nothine accidental in design; design is pre 

mediated, lozical arrangement; Desien and System are 
synonymous. 


DESIGN 


We speak of the “grammar of ornament” and 
We may 
learn to speak by ear, by association and imitation: in this 
Way we may imitate very closely 


the simile is a good one, for design is a laneuage. 


the pronounciation, the 
mannerisms and characteristics of the native born. By this 
method we may acquire a working knowledge of many 
languages and be able to express ourselves acceptably. The 
student of language goes deeper and studies the construc 
tion of each language and through philology learns by com- 
parison the root words, the mutual relation of words and 
the fundamental construction common to all language. This 
is the method by which the sincere student of art approaches 
foreign art and the art of the past. If he contemplates the 
different expressions for the purpose of comparison and for 
structural characteristics, and not as a copyist, he may gain 
Valuable information; he is developing judement and dis 
crimination and appreciation for the work of others. 

The creative impulse—the desire to ornament, is as old 
as the human race. The love of pattern, the feeline for 
rhythm and balance is instinctive, as evidenced by the art 
relics of all primitive people; but the conscious desire to 
analyze, to seek for laws by which feelings and emotions 
could be regulated and raised to the plane of the intellee- 
tual, remained for civilization. This has enlarged the sub 
ject of design and given us another method of approach: 
for design is not primarily a study of laneuages but of a 
universal language, with laws which are common to all lan- 
guages, and, furnishes the key which unlocks the treasure 
house of the past and enables us to translate all documents 
in whatever language they may be. 

A comprehensive study of design includes the study of all 


art expression, of the characteristics of each, for the pur 
poses mentioned above, but it is primarily a study of laws, 
of principles, which underlie all expression, all construction ; 
it is the conscious desire to bring forth our ideas in an 
lamp of genius 
burns brightly, the flow of oil is steady, but we are not all 
geniuses, and often the lamp burns low and we turn first to 
one source and then another for inspiration. 


orderly, coherent manner... [or some the 


Even Kipling 
confesses to appropriating from the past in his lines 
“When “Omar smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
‘e’'d "heard men sing by land and sea, 
And what ’e thought ’e 
‘e went and took the same as me. 
The sailors and the fisher folk, 
They didn’t tell or make a 
but winked at "Omar down the 
And ’e winked back, the same as us. 


might 


require 


fuss, 
road 
The reproductions of fabrics being shown each month are 
most beautiful and inspiring and bear evidence of the love 
of beauty and of the innate ability of the human being in 
the creation of pattern. If we study these specimens from 
the standpoint of structure rather than for the detail of 
the patterns, we will gain many valuable hints in space and 
mass relation—in the balance of dark and light, in the inter 
relation of pattern, the variety of arrangement, etc., but 
we should not forget that Nature in detail 
Inspiration for the patterns and that she w 
for us. 


furnished the 
ill do the same 
These people lived very close to Nature and their 
powers of observation were keenly developed. They appro 
priated what appealed to their sense of beauty with an amaz 
ine natural feeling for pattern and balance.. 
the workine”’ is written in them 
same spontaneity in our work if we study these beautiful 
things for the spirit in them- We must 
never forget that we are on slippery ground and that “in 
spiration” Our 


OUr pride, OUr logic and our sense of humor (a necessary 


The “joy of 


all and We Cah show the 


for inspiration. 


is a very elastic word. sense of fairness, 


factor in logic) will keep us from playing the ostrich. 
Never was a nation better endowed to create worthily—and 
Nature is ever new and inexhaustible. 
x 6 
At last an American pottery is producing white china, 


which is similar to the best European 
by amateur decorators in their studio kilns. 
Pottery Co.. 
lozenge. 


ware and easily fired 
It is the Ohio 
The ware is marked on the back OHIO in a 

For strength and durability it is superior to the Royal 
Perlin china which was considered the best and strongest 
in Europe. Acid etching can be beautifully done on it, the 
raised paste decoration will stand firing well and for ename!- 
ing it.has no superior. Enamels fired three times on it can 
not be removed by scraping with a knife, as can be done 
with most hard porcelains. This china will stand a ver 
hard firing and will develop the Ruby colors. 

So far the production has been limited to salts and pep 
pers, candlesticks, sugars and creams, vases, cake plates and 
coupe plates in various sizes, but the line will be made larger 
from time to time and with the support of decorators the 
success of the undertaking is assured, 
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Tislare Mush Bowl Kern Basket 
INDIAN BASKETRY 
Albert W. Heckman 
N these days when we hear so much of Americanization 
we are inclined to be introspective in our art as well as 
in our scientific and industrial pursuits. There is nothing 
so distinctively American as the art of the American Indian, 
and outside of pottery itself, there is nothing so closely 
allied to the art of the potter and decorator to-day as this 
basketry of the Indian. He often used it instead of potterv 
for preparing and eating his food. But he was not content 
with a mush bow! that fulfilled only his material require- 
ments in life—he wanted it to be beautiful as well as useful 
just as we do. 

With the primitive American Indian the making of 
baskets generally preceded the making of pottery. This was 
especially true of the Nomadic Indians, for it was more 
practical and serviceable than pottery in moving about from 
place to place. Many Indians, particularly those of Cali- 
fornia, made basketry their dominant art. Others of the 
basket-making Indians were those of Alaska, British Colum- 
bia, Central Western and Southwestern United States. It 
was the Indian of California, however, who excelled all 
others in this art and it is to them that we owe many of 
the finest specimens of basketry that the world has ever 
known. 

The art of design, in its essence, is the expression of 
man’s order-giving imagination. It is not a chance product 
but comes only from definite aims. These aims are, as a 
rule, built upon orderliness. This is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in all design and we have only to look at a border, a 
symmetrical arrangement of any kind or an all-over pattern 
to see how obviously true this is. Without orderliness we 
could never have rhythm, nor could we have symmetry, 
balance or any of the other qualities of art we hear so 
much of under different names. The American Indian, like 
all primitive people, had this instinctive capacity for ap- 
preciating orderly arrangements; and the fine rhythm and 
symmetry he has shown in the stringing of beads, the weav. 
ing of design in blankets, the decorations on _ pottery, 
basketry and clothing are nothing short of wonderful. 

All this is interesting and many of us Eastern readers of 
KERAMIC STUDIO often wish that we might exchange places 
with our Western friends so that we might have the oppor- 
tunity of studying the art of these basket-making Indians 
in the places where it originated. But we have other prob. 
lems besides the one of research study for appreciation. 
What we want to do as craft workers is not only to appreci- 
ate, and so be the more able to make beautiful things our- 
selves, but also to apply in the finest way possible this art 
of the Indian to our own problems. Let us take as a begin- 
ning a number of motifs from various Indian baskets 
(figures 1 to 9). All of these particular motifs are of sym- 
bolic significance and many of them played a part in the 
ceremonial life of the Indian, but it does not follow that all 
the art of the Indian was of this nature. At least that is 
the opinion of many who have given this subject years of 





Tejon Basket 


Hupa food Basket Klikitat Basket 

study. Much of the art of the Indian—like our own so- 
called applied art—has no particular meaning save that ot 
meeting with man’s inherent love of ornament. However, 
in considering these motifs, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Wissler of the American Museum of Natural Historv 
says in his book on the North American Indian of the 
Plains, that “It was once assumed that when you found in 
the art of any people a geometric design, said to stand for 
a definite plant or animal form, the realistic drawing was 
the origin] form from which it was derived by a process of 
conventionalization. When we attempt to apply this prin-. 
ciple to the art of the Dakota and the Arapaho, for instance, 
we find in some cases the same geometric figure used by both 
tribes but to symbolize entirely different objects. We are, 
therefore, forced to assume that there is no necessary con 
nection between the life history of a decorative design and 
the object it symbolizes.” This fact is worth considering 
because we have heard so much in recent years of conven 
tional design and the conventionalization of realistic draw- 
ings into “designs” that we are sometimes inclined to think 
that that is the only way to make an original design. After 
all, there is not much virtue in originality merely for the 
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Stream connecting three Lakes 
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Rain Clouds Birds Migrating 
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Mountains with Lakes in Valleys 
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FIGURE 38--HOPI BASKETS 


sake of being different. Nor is the art value of our products 
necessarily diminished because we use somebody else’s 
motif instead of one of our own, if it were possible for us 
to make something wholly original. And furthermore, why 
should we not make use of our inheritance? It is a cus- 
tomary thing to do. The designs of the oriental rugs show 
how a motif has been carried from one country to another 
and how it has been altered and applied again and again un- 
til perhaps it has lost all its original meaning. The designs 
of the stained glass windows of the Gothic Cathedrals show 
how motifs of Eastern origin have gradually travelled from 
one place to another until they were assimilated and adapted 
by the makers of these windows. But let us take up our 
problem. 

irst of all, however, someone may say, “I do not like 
these motifs. They are too abstract and no one would care 
for them if I were to use them.” To take this attitude is 
to rob ourselves of any chance for growth. None of us can 
afford to do that. We must always be on the watch for new 





FIGURE 39—PIMA BASKET 


motifs, new arrangements, new color schemes and new ideas 
of all kinds, for, as we know, there is nothing so deadening 
in art work as doing the same thing over and over again. 
Whether we like a thing or not does not determine its art 
value though it may determine its salableness, and while we 
do not want to lose sight of either of these factors, we must 
bear in mind at the same time that in all applied art it is 
not the motif we use but the way in which we use it that 
determines the quality of the work we produce. 

Let us study these symbols and all the designs on the 
following pages and try to find out for ourselves what the 
maker wanted to and did emphasize in each instance. In 
comparing one thing with another, for instance, figures 18 
and 19, we might ask ourselves, why is the latter more in- 
teresting than the former? Or, in figure 20, why is one 
part of this more satisfactory than the others? Which of 
the bowls at the top of page 20 (figures 10 to 14) is the 
most interesting? Which of the three tray designs at the 
bottom of page 22 (figures 15 to 17) is the best? How 
could the others be made better if we were to rearrange 
them? What is it in the basket of the Thompson Indians 
(figure 40) that makes it one of the most beautiful baskets 
in existence? What are some of the things that all these 
baskets have in common? 

SIMPLICITY is one of the things and it stands out pre 
eminently. What could be a more simplified and yet satis 
factory arrangement of a stream connecting three lakes 
than figure 4 or of mountains with lakes in valleys than 
figure 9? Not only are these motifs simple in themselves 
but the Indian always applied them in a big simple way. 
Even his most elaborate designs are built on big, simple 
space divisions. 

FINE SPACING is another thing we find in all these designs. 
Where in any of them do we feel that the motif was thought- 
lessly applied to merely decorate a surface? The Indian did 
not flatten out a butterfly’s wing or some flying geese and 
apply that as a “design’’. He always considered the back- 
ground as an integral part of his design—and how beauti- 
fully he did it! 

ORDERLINESS is another thing we see in all these designs. 
Yet it is not a mechanical orderliness, for it is always full 
of variation. Repetition without variation is monotonous 
and none of these things are monotonous. We can easily 
imagine how a compass and a ruler could make a wearisome 
thing of figure 39 but as we see it here it is full of the beauty 
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FIGURE 40—-BASKET MADE BY THE THOMPSON INDIANS OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


that comes from variation. It is an orderly and restrained 
variation such as we feel when we throw a pebble in a quiet 
stream and watch the encircling ripples of water as they 
grow larger and larger. It is this very thing that the Indian 
designer loved to express and the motif on figure 39 is prob- 
ably an interpretation of these rhythmic ripples. The sym- 
bol of a stream connecting three lakes is another example 
of interesting variation. None of these lakes are exactlv 
alike and they are only three of many, all of which are 
different on the basket from which they were taken. 
These are not all the things we find in studying these 
designs, but they are enough to serve us as touchstones in 
answering the questions we asked ourselves. Do we not 
find that figure 19 is more satisfactory than figure 18 be- 
cause the former is finer in its spacing and in its distribu- 
tion of dark and light areas? Is not one of the baskets at 
the top of page 23 more interesting than others because 
of the difference in excellence in these very qualities of 
which we have spoken? Would not the design of figure 18 
be more satisfactory if there was a little more variation in 


als 





the spaces between the bands of ornament and in the bands 
themselves? Would not the design of figure 20 be more in- 
teresting if there was a little more variation in the size and 
shapes of the small disconnected spots in it? And so on 
we can judge these and other things in this way and by 
other qualities which all works of fine art have more or less 
in common. Color and fine craftsmanship are some of the 
other things which ought to serve as standards in our judg- 
ment of things but we cannot take them up in this limited 
space this month. 

It is one thing to know all these things about works of 
art in general and it is another thing to put them into our 
own. But there is no reason why we should not be able to 
do so. Let us proceed again this month to first build up our 
designs in black and white only, as we did with our March 
problem, and then take up color after we have a satisfactory 
arrangement in dark and light. 

A teacher of design could take up this problem in this 
way: First, draw in with black ink or black paint a num- 
ber of these motifs large enough for all the students to see, 
or, have the class make individual tracings of the motifs. 
‘rom these motifs border arrangements such as figares 24, 
25 and 26 could be made. The value of simplicity, fine dis 
tribution of dark and light, orderly movement or rhythm 
It is always In- 
teresting to see the different effects that may be had in 
yorders by repeating the same motif at different intervals. 
for instance, in figure 24 we have a lone. slow, running’ 
rhythm and in figure 25 there is a quick, hurried one—both 
from the same motif. Other variations such as those illus- 
trated in figures 28 to 31 might be made. After this and 
other similar problems have been worked out application of 
the best results can be made to specific objects such as plates, 
cups, textiles, wall-papers, rugs. and so forth. The cup 
designs at the bottom of page 25 (figures 33 to 36) illus- 
trate how a border motif may be applied in various ways. 
Charcoal may be used in planning different arrangements 
after which a number 6 or 7 water-color brush and India ink 
may be used to paint in the designs permanently. Avoid, 
if possible, working on things that are small and “tight”. 
Figures 24 to 32 as illustrated here have all been very much 
reduced in size. 

The problem of color, as heretofore, may be attacked from 
several angles all of which depend on the nature of the 
specific application that is to be made of the design. A color 
scheme for a bowl may be adapted from other bowl designs, 


and variation becomes apparent at once. 
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FIGURE 34—PIMA BASKET 


from textiles, from prints, or it might be planned, us many 
color schemes are, from bits of colored paper such as we 
find in the little sample books of colored papers that Milton 
Bradley, Prang and other firms sell. These little books are 
full of colors seemingly infinite in their variations of values 
and intensities and they often stimulate the imagination 
when all other things fail. The dull black, red and golden 
yellow which the Indian loved to use, and which predominate 
in many of the color schemes of the basket designs illus- 
trated here, could be used where the aim is to keep the true 
spirit of Indian art or many of the designs could be carried 
out in black and white exclusively for this same purpose. 
The Indians of Arizona, the Apache, Yavapai, Pima and 
Papago never used anything except black and white. They 
did this because they chose to do so—not because they could 
not get colors as other Indians did, had they wanted them— 
and yet their designs are among the finest we have. 

What we get out of our work is predetermined by what 
we put into it. So it was with the Indian. He put his love 
of the beautiful, his willingness to take the time and effort 
necessary for fine craftsmanship and careful selection, for, 
after all, art is selection and surely his basketry is art. 

N. B.—*‘Photographs reproduced here are the compli- 
ments of The American Museum of Natural History.” 


rr 
“CARRYING ON” AT COLONIA, N. J. 


OW many of us realize we are cripples? We have the 
usual quota of legs and arms, fingers and toes, but 
we’re cripples just the same. Samuel Hopkins Adams made 
the discovery while studying reconstruction of maimed sol- 
diers at Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington. De- 
scribing the incident in the Red Cross Magazine he writes: 
“<*T suppose you regard yourself as a whole man,’ de- 
manded one of the vocational therapy experts. 

“Looking myself hastily over to make sure that I had not 
lost anything in the surgical ward, I replied that I could 
count the usual number of arms, legs and other appurten- 
ances. 


“All right,’ said the expert, ‘but you’re sort of a cripple 
at that. You’re atrophied.’ 

“Tf IT am, I’ve never discovered it,’ I assured him. 

““Of course not. People never do until they’re shown. 
You haven’t got anything like the full use of more than four 
fingers and two thumbs out of a total of ten. The normal 
man—the man who believes himself normal, I mean—never 
has. Can you light a safety match with one hand?”’ 

“He handed me the box, and the match. After the second 
abortive attempt the match fell on the floor, and the box 
fell on that match. 

“*That’s elementary, that stunt,’ remarked the instructor. 
‘Our one-arms can do that before they get out of bed. You 
see, your two smaller fingers are really cripples. Now we 
teach our fellows to do the work with those fingers that you 
have to use another hand for. There’s the whole physical 
principle of our training in its simplest form—substitu 
tion.’”’ 

A significant word “substitution”. At the modern hos- 
pital for war cripples in Colonia, New Jersey, the word can 
be applied to the reconstruction work there in the truest 
sense of its meaning. From the time the crippled soldier 
begins to convalesce, he is taught to substitute new solutions 
to the difficult problems that le ahead of him. If the loss 
of an arm incapacitates him for his old job, and the old 
bugaboo depression grips him, he is not allowed to surrender 
weakly to a mental state of “dependency”. The Red Cross 
and Uncle Sam substitute a new vigorous sane outlook on 
life, by refusing to baby him, by teaching him a new and 
more remunerative trade. He has the incentive to make 
good when he leaves the hospital. 

Very seldom does a war cripple “lay down on the job 
He may have a shattered body, and worn out nerves, he 
may be thoroughly depressed and blue, but the will to go 
on fighting is nearly always there. 

One soldier lost both hands at the wrists. For a while he 
refused to buck up. He talked continually of living on his 
pension—a life of glorious ease. His Red Cross nurse in 
charge noticed his dependent attitude with some anxiety, 
and suggested that he take a walk through the government 
shops attached to the hospital, where his buddies were learn 
ing how to repair automobiles, paint china, make telephones, 
draw art posters and a hundred other trades. He halt 
heartedly agreed. 
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(Continued on page 35) 





Wourded Soldiers Learning Pottery at Colonia, N. J. 
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Borders Showing voriations of fig. 2%*—w«—»o 
One-fourth size 






Plate design adapted from fig. 4 


Ky One-half size. 





Variations of fig 9 Plate design adapted from fig. 27 
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PUNCH CUP IN GLASS 








DELFT MOTIF—ESTHER A. COSTER 


Three tones Delft Blue Enamel; White ground. 
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DESIGNS FOR GLASS—VERA STONE 
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JAPANESE POTTERY SHAPES--FROM THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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DECORATIVE MOTIFS (Supplement) 
Vera Stone 

Fk LOWER BORDER in upper left hand border to be car- 

ried out in enamels on Satsuma or Belleek ware. Dark 
Blue is Night Blue and a little Grass Green. Yellow center 
is Citron. Pink flower is Warmest Pink and the dark mark- 
ing is Mulberry. Leaves are Cadet Blue and a little Grass 
Green. Berries are Sand. 

Border in upper right hand corner for enamels. Dark 
tones in figures and at the sides are Antwerp Blue and a 
little Grass Green. The red is Pompeian Red. Yellow is 
Jersey Cream. Brown at the top is 2 parts Brown Green, 
1 part Jersey Cream. Light tone in figure is Warm Grey, 
or the Satsuma may be left plain. Light green in figure is 
Leaf Green. Green band is Meadow Green and the blue 
band is Chinese Blue. 

Sugar Bowl—Oil the dark tone and the main color in buds 
and dust with 3 parts Mode and 1 part Water Blue. Oil 
leaves and dust with Mode and the stems with 1 part Mode 
and 1 part Pearl Grey, yellow berries with Yellow for Dust- 
ing, and the pink with 1 part Cameo, 1 part Peach Blossom. 
The red in buds is painted with Blood Red and Carnation. 

Central plate border—The blue is oiled and dusted with 
Water Blue. Green is Florentine Green or Bright Green. 
(Garey stems are Dove Grey and berries are 3 parts Pearl 
Grey and 1 part Yellow for Dusting. The red is painted 
with Carnation. Panels are painted with 4 parts Dark 
Grey and 1 part Albert Yellow. 





Upper plate border on lower left corner—Oil and dust the 
red with 3 parts Coffee Brown and !% part Blood Red. Oi! 
the brown tone and dust with 3 Deep Ivory and 4 Dark 
Grey. The grey tone is 1 Pearl Grey and 1 Mode. Dark 
Yellow is Deep Ivory and a little Albert Yellow. Light yel- 
low is Yellow for Dusting. Paint stamens with Dark Grey 
and a little Blood Red and the red tones with Carnation and 
a little Blood Red. 

Plate border lower left corner—Dark blue is Dark Blue 
for Dusting. Light blue is 2 parts Grey Blue and 1 part 
Water Blue. Green is 2 Water Lily Green and 1 Bright 
Green. Yellow is 4 part Albert Yellow and 3 parts Ivorv 
Glaze. Light brown tone is 3 Deep Ivory and 1 Mode. Dark 
»ink is 1 Cameo and 1 Peach Blossom. Light pink is Cameo. 
Ked is painted with 2 Yellow Red and 1 Carnation. 

Upper plate border on lower right corner—Oil darkest 
tone above flower and line leading from it and dust with |! 
Dark Grey, 1 Pearl Grey and '4 Blood Red. The space 
below that is dusted with 1 Cameo, 2 Peach Blossom, the 
pink tone with 2 Cameo and 1 Peach Blossom, the flower 
with 3 Deep Ivory, 14 Blood Red and a little Carnation. 
Leaves and lines in flower are Roman Gold. Stem line in 
leaves and red circles are painted with equal parts Blood 
Red and Carnation. 

Plate border in lower right corner—Dark blue is dusted 
with Water Blue and the light blue is Glaze for Blue. Out 
side of flower is 3 Pearl Grey and 1 Glaze for Blue. Leaves 
are Silver or White Gold. 
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BELLEEK BOWL-—ELISE TALLY HALL 


HIS is to be carried out on Belleek or Satsuma ware, 
with enamels. Background in medallions and upper 
band are Black enamel. Light part of flowers is Jersey 
Cream. Leaves in medallions and dark grey in lower section 


are Leaf Green. Grey spaces on flowers and light spots in 
background are Grass Green. Light spots in flowers are 
Orange Red. Light spots on leaf and the light grey in 
lower section are Oak Brown or Warm Grey F. 
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TULIP MOTIF FOR GREEN BOWL--LEAH RODMAN TUBBY 


BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


JESSIE M. BARD - > - - - - -  EpitTor 


Williamsport, Pa. 


BOWL BY LEAH RODMAN TUBBY 
LTLINE leaves with Black. Flower is Citron Yellow 
Stem is 1 part Blue Green, 1 part Grass 
Leaves are Grey Green. Green Gold bands 
may be added ,', inch from edge at top and bottom of bow], 
and should be about ‘4g of an inch wide. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


G. A.—(1) 
put over fired matt colors, if so must hard or soft ename!s 
What is the use of flux? (4) In printing the plate color 
Bb. Hoelscher in Aecramic Studio it looks as if the 


O 


(;reen enamels. 


enamel. 


Can matt colors be mixed together and how? (2) Can 

lamels be 
be used? (35) 
May 
vas put on a background. over the entire rim and then the other colors 
This seems to give them a soft dull color. 
effect be obtained in paints? The blue to be used is Delit 
Blue and | know Delft Blue would look bluer and brighter applied on 
white china, but if plate is tinted deep cream all over first, and then 
the blue and pink put on would this make the blue be a green when 


yellow 


} i} '¥ nD 
tatk ¥ wy 


printed over top. How can 


this same 


fired or would it have no effect? (5) What color do you mix with 
vVhite enamel to give a real orange color? (6) How could I obtain 


he color of the cover ot Acramic Studio tor the year just ended? = It 


such a pretty shade. 
Answer (1) Yes, they should be mixed together in the powder 
form and then dusted on as usual. (2) It might be a success over 


Soft enamels should 
All colors contain flux, it makes the colors adhere to the 
The new colors are sufficiently fluxed and ready to use. (4) 


The date ot 


delicate shades, but not over dark heavy colors. 
be used (3) 
ehina 
Aeramic Studio was not given, so cannot refer to study 
The cannot be obtained as well in painting as in 
In the latter the blue may be applied first and fired and 
the cream dusted over the entire surface, the blue included, for second 


mentioned. eftect 


dry dusting. 


fire. It will not turn the blue to green but make it duller. (5) The 
Keramic Studio cover you speak of is a light buff which could be 
easily reproduced in any make of china colors. in Cherry enamels, 


Satsuma will be very close to it, or a mixture of half Jersey Cream 
and halt white. 
lL. S.-I have a 200-piece set of Bassett’s Limoges china decorated 


in sprays of tiny roses in pink and yellow. I would like to have the 
Will you kindly tell me 
if this china will bear two more firings for the gold; if so, what gold 


Vou 


handles and edges of china in solid gold. 


recommend to use? 


WOULT 


\nswer- The china will stand the extra firings but it will be 


firings. It is 
better 
for gold 
Most 


hard on the pink, as that color does not stand 


many 


best not to put the gold on the very edge ot the china, it is 


to have a pand at least an eight ot an inch from the edge, 


does not wear well in a place where it is handled much. any 


~ gold on the market is good to 


-~ 


make use, 


P, M.—Can 


Same 


lustres be fired together or used on the 


Will the 


mix 


enamels and 
the. lustres 
O'Hara 


piece of china? fumes from spot the 
enamels? Do you just turpentine with the and Cherry 


enamels? 

Yes, 

The 
thick 


Answer they can be used together, the fumes will not affect 


medium to the 
fresh 


the enamel. enamel is mixed with enamel] con- 


sistency of a paste and then thinned with turpentine to 


the consisteney required for applying to the china 


r € 


EMBOIDERIES FROM THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
AS INSPIRATION FOR KERAMIC DESIGN 

HE problem this month is to make four applied de- 
TT signs in black and white from motifs derived from the 
illustrations, in each case varying the method of applica 
tion, the objects to be decorated being a plate, bowl, tall 
pitcher and cup, considering carefully the dark and lhght 
values. 

For the best solution in black and white, one year’s 
subscription to Keramic Studio or $4 worth of Keramic 
Studio publications or color prints. 

Same prize for the best single design in color. 

These different methods of application may be used: 
Medallions with or without panelling. All over pattern on 
part or on entire piece. Border well considered in relation 
to the blank portion, with or without center medallions 
or all over dotting. On cup and pitcher do not forget to 
consider the treatment of the handles. 


SOLUTIONS CF PROBLEM II 

The two solutions of Problem II which seem above the 
average were sent in by Mrs. M. A. Yeich and Miss Anna 
Mosle. While they were executed in color, they are repro- 
duced in black and white for the dark and light values. 

The fourth color scheme of Mrs. Yeich was particularly 
good. The ground is deep buff, which color tones also all 
the other colors. This effect would be produced on china 
by tinting and firing before applying the balance of the 
decoration. The acorns and lower band are a greyed yel- 
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PANEL FOR TALL CYLINDER VASE —-ANNA MOSLE 


BORDERS, ACORN MOTIFS—M. A. YEICH 


APRIL COMPETITION 
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low brown, the leaves and acorn cups a greyed green, the 


upper edge and stems a greyed violet. Ey : 
Mrs. Yeich receives the prize for the four treatments A? hed 
in color, considering dark and light. Miss Mosle receives | se » a . 


the prize for the application to a keramic form. 

Both solutions by Mrs. Yeich have the fault of showing 
the midrif of the leaf in such a marked manner that it 
is altogether too conspicuous and pierces the eye. The 
main cause of this fault is in making the midrif a con- 
trasting color and stronger in value than the leaf itself. 7 
Outlining also emphasizes the form. As an adaptation to | o 
a keramic form, the design for the cylindrical vase is per- 
haps the better, the acorn is a bit too conspicuous on the 
bow! and there is no particular decorative value to a border 
simply applied to a shape without special consideration of 
the structural lines. 





BOWL, APRIL COMPETITION 
M. A. Yeieh. 
ALYX or darkest part of flower is oiled and dusted with 
C 2 Coffee Brown and !, Dark Brown, the middle tone 
of flower and tip of bud is dusted with 2 parts Cameo and 
1 part Mode. Light part of flower in both borders is 
painted with Blood Red and Yellow Red. Leaves are oiled 
and dusted with Florentine Green and a little Dark Grey. 


In the four color schemes by Miss Mosle, it will be easily 
seen where the dark and light values were not sufficiently 
considered in the second and third arrangements, as the de- 
sign does not hold together. On the whole, however, these 
two solutions are very creditable. 








PLATE, GRAPES DECORATION—WALTER K. TITZE 


II. the two heavy black bands and the leaves, and dust 
O with Florentine Green. The conventional grapes and 
fine inner lines are Green Gold. Realistic grapes are 
painted with Deep Blue Green and a little Banding Blue for 
the light and Banding Blue and Deep Purple for the darker 
tones, also a very little Black added for the very darkest 
tone. Light leaf, Yellow Brown for the lightest tone and 
Brown Green, a little Yellow Green and Shading Green 
for the darker tones. Dark leaf is Brown Green, Shading 
Green and Copenhagen Blue. Background Albert Yellow 
shaded with Violet. 
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EMBROIDERIES—ITALIAN, TURKISH, ORIENTAL SALONICA, ASIA MINOR 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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MOUNTAIN ASH BERRY LOCUST PODS AND BRANCH 
Henrietta B. Paist Henrietta B. Paist 
Background Warm Grey, leaves, Green, stems, Violet of background, Soft Grey or Satsuma. Branches, Grey 


Iron and Green. Berries, Orange Red, all outlines strongly Brown. Leaves, Grey Green. Pods dul! Neutral Yellow 
with Black. shaded with very soft autumn tints. 
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‘CARRYING ON” AT COLONIA, N. J. 
(Continued from page 24) 

The trip worked a miracle. He couldn’t see his pals 
working busily and happily in the miniature industrial citv 
of Colonia, and remain idle. 

“Say,” he said diffidently to the nurse, “don’t you think 
| could tie a paint brush on my arm and do a little paint- 
ing?’ With encouragement from his nurse, the suggestion 
became a reality. For the work he turns out, he receives 


50% profit, and 100° happiness. 

Colonia is like a vast clearing house where the debts of 
the government to these boys are paid in gifts of trainine 
and courage. Every type of man is taught an occupation 
that will be congenial and profitable when he leaves. The 
work varies from repairing inner tubes, to learning higher 
mathematics, and through the encouragement of the Red 
Cross they go out to face life, renewed in mind, soul, and 
body. They are “carrying on” at Colonia, 

















DESIGNS FOR BOWLS. 7 & 
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DESIGNS FOR BOWL—VERA STONE 


IL light spaces in center of flower and dust with Water 
Blue. Oil bands and dust with Grey-Blue. Oil part 
of bud next to flower and dust with Mode, and the tip is 
dusted with Deep Ivory. Dark stamens in flower are 





painted with Yellow Brown. Background in 
painted with a thin wash of Blood Red and the flower is 
painted with a thin wash of Pearl Grey. 


border 1s 
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PLATE BORDERS 
Helen Carey 
QO. 1—Outer bands—Glaze for Green. Inner bands— 
Ivory. All other lines are Gold. Conventional 
motives—l part Ivory and 2 parts Glaze for Green. 














Naturalistic spray in Yellow, Yellow Brown end Grey 
Green, to be painted and kept very light. 





No. 5—The same as No. 38. 


cr € 








No. 2—Dark bands in White Gold. Light bands in Light 
Blue Luster. All dark lines and conventional motif in Green 
Gold. Roses to be kept in Pinks, Purples and Greys. 
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No. 3—Dark bands in 1-part Mode and 1-part Glaze for 
Lavender. Dark motif, asters and all lines are in Roman 
Gold. Roses and leaves are in Pinks and Greys. 








APPLE BOWL BORDER—DORRIS DAWN MILLS 


SE Albert Yellow on light side of apples, with Blood Brown Green. Shadow leaves, Violet and Apple Green. 
Red, Yellow Red, a touch of Ruby and Brown Green Tint, Dry Old Ivory. Bands and inside, Light Green lustre. 
on the dark sides. Leaves, Albert Yellow, Apple Green, Outline bands in Gold. 
Brown Green, Deep Blue Green and Blood Red. Stems, 








BIRD DESIGN FOR VASE 
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